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hree  years  ago,  the  Premier’ s Coun- 
cil put  the  finishing  touches  on  Re- 
moving Barriers:  An  Action  Plan  for 
Aboriginal  People  with  Disabilities.  The 
completed  report,  based  on  considerable 
consultation  with  all  stakeholders  (particu- 
larly Aboriginal  individuals  and  councils), 
was  delivered  to  the  appropriate  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies,  as  well  as 
other  stakeholders,  in  September  of  1993. 

How  have  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment responded  in  the  three  years  since?  An 
implementation  review  was  initiated  earlier 
this  year  and  completed  on  October  30.  The 
full  report  card  will  be  available  in  a few 
weeks,  but  what  follows  is  some  prelimi- 
nary information. 

A total  of  102  recommendations  were 
targeted  at  three  levels  of  government:  2 1 % 
to  provincial,  26%  to  federal,  and  53%  to 
Aboriginal  groups.  Although  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  by  different  departments 
or  groups,  overall  average  achievement  lev- 
els are:  43%  by  provincial  government,  23% 
by  federal  government,  and  40%  by  Abo- 
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riginal  groups.  Some  of  these  numbers 
are  high  because  a group  or  depart- 
ment may  have  had  only  one  or 
two  recommendations,  which 
they  have  completed,  while 
others  have  done  little. 

The  policy  or  program 
areas  with  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  recommendations 
were  education  (21%),  per- 
sonal supports  ( 1 6%)  and  post- 
secondary education  (15%). 

Questionnaire  feedback  from  150-h 
respondents  indicates  that  a//  policy  or  pro- 
gram areas  (e.g.,  education,  health,  personal 
supports,  housing,  transportation,  etc.)  are 
still  identified  as  a major  problem  by  the 
majority  of  respondents.  Personal  and  fi- 
nancial supports  top  the  list  with  73%  and 
69%  of  respondents  respectively  reporting 
a major  problem  in  these  areas. 

Major  barriers  to  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  in  Removing  Barriers  fall 
into  four  categories:  jurisdictional  issues, 
attitudes  and  priorities,  devolution  of  deci- 
sion making  powers  and  funding,  and  ad- 
vocacy issues.  Each  is  discussed  briefly 
below. 

Jurisdictional  Issues  There  is  still  con- 
siderable difficulty  for  individual  Aborigi- 
nal persons  to  sort  out  who  funds  what  for 
whom  under  what  conditions.  Although  the 
federal  government  is  responsible  for  First 
Nations  Status  Indians,  moving  off  reserve 
seems  to  shift  responsibility  for  some  things 
to  the  provincial  government.  Metis  and  non 
status  people  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
province.  Aboriginal  government  respon- 
sibilities seem  to  be  evolving  in  different 
ways  at  different  speeds. 


Devolution 
of  Funding  and 
Decision  Making  As  Metis 
Settlements  and  First  Nations  bands  take 
control  of  policy  areas  formerly  managed 
on  their  behalf  by  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  issues  arise  about  the  ad- 
equacy of  resources  transferred  to  deliver 
programs  and  sersdces.  Disability  issues  get 
lost  in  the  bigger  needs. 

Attitudes  and  Priorities  Local  and  inter- 
governmental politics  play  a huge  role  in 
determining  priorities  for  policy  develop- 
ment and  spending.  In  addition,  when  ad- 
equate resources  are  unavailable  to  provide 
such  things  as  housing,  pragmatic  decisions 
must  be  made,  often  to  the  detriment  of  peo- 
ple with  disabilities. 

There  is  a lack  of  education  about,  and 
understanding  of,  the  needs  of  people  with 
disabilities  in  Aboriginal  communities. 

Advocacy  Issues  Aboriginal  people  with 
disabilities  are  in  the  early  stages  of  devel- 
oping advocacy  skills.  They  are  struggling, 

...  continued  on  page  3 
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An  Atlanta  Experience 

Gary  McPherson,  LLD.  (honourary) 


I 


On  August,  I had  the  good  fortune  to 
travel  to  Atlanta  and  attend  the  In- 
ternational Paralympic  Committee’ s 
Congress,  which  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Paralympic  Games.  This  Congress — 
the  third  of  its  kind — provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  emerging  athletic  issues 
related  to  disability,  including  technology, 
techniques,  and  performance  enhancement. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Congress  also  fea- 
tured a social  agenda.  Discussions  weren’t 
limited  to  athletics.  Key  officials  from  Disa- 
bled Persons  International  and  other  promi- 
nent disability/human  rights  organizations 
were  in  attendance.  As  an  observer,  I qui- 
etly watched  the  players — ^those  involved 
in  sport  and  those  representing  disability 
organizations — develop  a deeper  under- 
standing of  what  each  can  do  to  further  the 
interests  and  work  of  the  other. 

With  my  long  involvement  in  both  of 
these  arenas,  I was  fascinated  and  pleased 
as  I followed  the  proceedings;  I will  cer- 
tainly apply  what  I’ve  learned  in  my  ongo- 
ing work.  In  retrospect,  however,  the  most 
rewarding  experiences  I brought  back  with 
me  came  courtesy  of  three  Congress  atten- 
dees I met  outside  of  the  formal  proceedings. 


“Randy,  a former 
gymnast  who  broke  his 
neck  16  years  ago,  has 
twice  jumped  (fallen 
might  be  more  accurate) 
out  of  an  airplane  and 
parachuted  to  ground...” 


On  the  eve  of  the  Congress,  I was  having 
dinner  at  the  restaurant  in  my  hotel  when  I 
noticed  a man  in  a scooter  sitting  with  two 
women  at  a nearby  table.  With  the  telltale 
spastic  movements  of  someone  who  has 
cerebral  palsy,  this  fellow  was  slumped  over 
his  plate  eating  dinner.  Perhaps  it  was  his 


slightly  dishevelled  appearance — unruly 
hair  underneath  a worn  baseball  cap — or 
his  involuntary  lack  of  decorum  while  eat- 
ing. But  my  initial  reaction,  after  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  also  attending 
the  Congress,  was  that  he  was  no  one  of 
significance. 

A trifle  condescending , y ou  ’ re  thinking  ? 
Absolutely — and  fortunately  I realized  that 
almost  immediately.  After  dinner,  I ap- 
proached his  table  and  introduced  myself. 
Unable  to  speak,  he  hooked  up  a speech 
synthesizing  device  called  a Liberator  with 
the  help  of  one  his  companions,  who  I later 
learned  was  his  wife. 

I soon  discovered  I was  talking  to  Bob 
Williams,  Commissioner  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Developmental  Disability  for  the 
United  States  government.  To  my  surprise, 
it  turned  out  that  Bob  is  responsible  for  four 
major  federal  programs  and,  with  a staff  of 
33,  administers  a yearly  budget  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  $120  million.  I quickly  realized  I was 
conversing  with  an  articulate,  educated  man 
who  is  a veteran  of  the  disability  movement. 
Prior  to  his  federal  position,  he  had  spent 
five  years  with  the  United  States  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association,  and  15  years  working  in 
the  developmental  disability  arena. 

I was  curious  how  someone  with  cer- 
ebral palsy  had  found  himself  working  in 
the  area  of  developmental  disability.  It  turns 
out  that,  when  he  was  a child.  Bob’  s parents 
had  been  advised  to  place  him  in  an  institu- 
tion in  Connecticut  similar  to  our  own 
Michener  Centre.  His  parents  refused.  Years 
later,  while  he  was  taking  Urban  Affairs  at 
university,  he  performed  his  practicum  at 
the  same — and  now  defunct — institution. 
And  thus,  in  the  most  ironic  of  circum- 
stances, his  career  was  born. 

For  me,  the  lesson  I learned  from  Bob 
was  a profound  one.  Even  I — someone  who 
has  lived  with  a disability  for  so  long  and 
knows  first  hand  how  people  can  make  the 
folly  of  underestimating  you — made  the 
very  same  mistake,  if  only  for  a moment.  I 
hope  that  when  similar  situations  arise  in 


the  future.  I’ll  remember  this  lesson  and  the 
fact  that  people  are  often  much  more  than 
they  appear  to  be  at  first  glance. 

The  same  night,  in  the  same  restaurant,  I 
met  another  wheelchair  user — a woman  who 
introduced  herself  as  a physiatrist  and  an 
associate  professor  of  rehabilitation  medi- 
cine at  a major  American  university.  Her 
involvement  in  medicine  immediately  in- 
terested me.  In  turn,  my  frog  breathing  tech- 
nique, through  which  I force  air  into  my 
lungs  with  the  muscles  of  my  tongue  and 
throat,  fascinated  her,  as  her  breathing  was 
quite  laboured  due  to  her  frailty  and  scoliosis 
from  spina  bifida.  After  a brief  chat,  we  de- 
cided to  get  together  the  next  day. 

The  need  for  brevity  doesn’t  do  justice 
to  her  story.  But,  even  summarized,  it’ s still 
fascinating.  When  she  was  younger,  she  was 
like  so  many  kids  with  disabilities:  poor  at 
sports,  often  picked  on,  introverted,  and 
lacking  in  self-esteem  to  the  point  where 
she  was  convinced  she  was  stupid.  Her  sole 
means  of  achieving  satisfaction  and  express- 
ing herself  was  through  art. 
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When  she  was  1 8,  she  began  taking  for- 
mal art  courses.  During  this  time,  an  instruc- 
tor took  an  interest  in  her  and  her  work. 
With  encouragement  from  this  instructor, 
she  came  to  a couple  of  key  realizations. 
Her  eyesight,  never  tested  thoroughly,  was 
poor  and  largely  responsible  for  preventing 
her  from  learning  at  the  same  pace  as  her 
able-bodied  peers.  But  she  also  discovered 
that  her  eye  for  and  ability  in  art  was  phe- 
nomenal— so  much  so  that  she  won  the  U.S. 
element  of  a major  international  art  compe- 
tition, the  Prix  de  Rome. 

The  competition’s  governing  body  later 
rescinded  the  award  when  they  discovered 
she  had  a severe  disability.  But  she  was  un- 
daunted. She  reasoned  that,  if  she  could  win 
such  a major  award,  she  really  couldn’t  be 
stupid. 

And  so,  well  into  her  twenties,  she 
reevaluated  her  life.  She  had  always  had  a 
strong  interest  in  human  anatomy  (many  of 
her  paintings  incorporated  anatomical  draw- 
ings), and  came  to  the  conclusion  she  was 
destined  for  medicine.  Now,  years  later,  she 
is  a respected  professor.  Among  her  achieve- 
ments is  a revolutionary  classification  sys- 
tem, in  use  in  many  U.S.  jurisdictions,  to 
evaluate  patients  and  allocate  resources  to 
them  in  a way  that  makes  scientific  and  eco- 
nomic sense. 

The  lesson?  This  woman — I’ve  not  men- 
tioned her  name  at  her  request — says  she 


Removing  Barriers...continued 

with  little  financial  or  moral  support,  to  make 
their  needs  known  and  understood.  The  dif- 
ficulties are  compounded  by  the  federal/pro- 
vincial split  in  jurisdiction  which  means  that 
different  Aboriginal  groups  encounter  dif- 
ferent hurdles. 

There  is  potential  for  advocacy  groups 
to  begin  to  splinter,  just  as  non-Aboriginal 
disability  groups  have,  and  thereby  dilute 
their  ability  to  influence  decision  makers. 

Clearly,  a great  deal  of  work  remains  to 
be  done  if  Aboriginal  people  with  disabili- 
ties are  to  find  equity  with  their  non-Abo- 
riginal counterparts.  After  a thorough  review 
of  the  implementation  report  card,  the  next 
step  will  be  the  development  of  new  strate- 
gies to  further  the  disability  agenda  for  Abo- 
riginal people.  ♦ 

-Fran  Vargo 


has  realized  her  potential  in  life  because  of 
one  reason;  one  person.  Her  first  art  instruc- 
tor took  an  interest  in  her,  subsequently  in- 
vested in  her,  and  forced  her  to  invest  in 
herself,  realize  her  abilities  and  overcome 
the  hurdles  that  life  had  presented  to  her. 
And  so,  in  the  future,  I hope  I will  recognize 
and  seize  the  opportunity  to  inlluence  some- 
one’s life  in  a similar  manner. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Congress,  1 met  a 
person  who  makes  my  experiences  at  risk- 
taking seem  like  walks  in  the  park  in  com- 
parison. Randy  Haims,  a C2  quadriplegic 
from  California,  was  presenting  sessions  on 
skydiving,  as  well  as  motor  soccer,  at  the 
Congress. 

Randy,  a former  gymnast  who  broke  his 
neck  16  years  ago,  has  twice  jumped  (fallen 
might  be  more  accurate)  out  of  an  airplane 
and  parachuted  to  ground,  despite  the  fact 
that  he’s  completely  paralyzed  to  the  point 
where  he  requires  a ventilator  24  hours  a 
day  to  breathe. 

How  does  he  do  it?  As  far  as  equipment, 
he’s  had  a scuba  tank  and  regulator  modi- 
fied for  him.  This  apparatus,  which  he  has 
attached  to  his  tracheotomy,  allows  him  1 3 
minutes  of  air.  As  far  as  his  body,  he  uses 
duct  tape  everywhere — and  I mean  every- 
where— to  form  a position  with  his  legs  bent 
into  a suitable  position.  And  naturally,  he 
jumps  in  tandem  with  an  experienced  able- 
bodied  sky  diver.  But  as  for  the  small  matter 


of  where  he  gets  the  courage.  1 truly  don't 
know. 

Randy’s  message,  when  1 talked  to  him 
after  a session,  was  simply  this:  life  is  to  be 
lived.  If  you  want  a life,  you  can  have  one. 
Overcome  the  hurdles  in  your  mind  and  the 
details  will  look  after  themselves. 

I'll  remember  my  trip  to  Atlanta  for  many 
reasons.  I’ll  rememberthe spectacular. star- 
studded  opening  ceremonies  to  the 
Paralympic  Games — Christopher  Reeves. 
Lisa  Minelli,  Aretha  Franklin.  Vice-Presi- 
dent A1  Gore,  and  Edmonton’s  own  Dr. 
Robert  Steadward  (president  of  the  IPC) 
were  just  some  of  the  people  who  were  on 
the  stage.  I’ll  remember  some  of  the  hair- 
raising  athletic  performances,  such  as  On- 
tario’s Jeff  Adams  winning  the  800  metres 
in  record  time.  And  the  Congress,  with  its 
spirit  of  openness  and  its  valuable  lessons, 
will  no  doubt  have  an  impact  in  all  of  my 
future  work. 

But  above  all.  I’ll  remember  the  three 
people  I described  above.  In  the  space  of 
three  relatively  short  conversations.  I 
learned — or  had  reinforced  what  I already 
knew  to  some  extent — the  importance  of 
taking  the  time  to  truly  understand  a person; 
the  power  of  investing  time  and  interest  in 
others  around  us;  and  that  life  is  there  for  the 
taking— regardless  of  disability. we  must 
reach  out  and  grab  it  and  not  simply  let  it 
slide  through  our  fingers.  ♦ 


Letters 


August  20,  1996 

Thank  you  for  your  positive  refer- 
ences to  TASH  in  the  August  edition  of 
the  Status  Report.  I’m  specifically  refer- 
ring to  the  article  entitled,  “Getting  the 
Gadgets  You  Need.” 

There  is  one  major  change  that  you 
should  be  aware  of — the  new  ownership 
of  TASH.  The  Canadian  Rehabilitation 
Council  for  the  Disabled,  which  changed 
to  the  Easter  Seals/March  of  Dimes  Na- 
tional Council  approximately  one  year 
ago,  decided  over  the  past  year  that  it 
would  accept  a management  buyout  pro- 
posal from  the  staff  of  TASH. 


As  such,  on  July  31,  1996,  TASH  is 
now  owned  by  the  staff.  We  look  for- 
ward to  continued  success  in  the  future. 

One  other  source  for  information  in 
the  augmentative  communication  field 
is  the  CAMA  office.  CAMA  is  the  Com- 
munication Aid  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, and  if  anyone  calls  the  association, 
they  will  be  sent  a package  of  all  the  cata- 
logues of  the  approximately  20  members. 

CAMA  is  located  in  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, and  can  be  reached  at  800/441- 
CAMA  or  E-mail  (cama@northshore.net). 

Colin  Wheeler, 

President,  TASH  International 
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Executive  Director's  Update 


Forum  Focuses  on  the  Future 

Fran  Vargo,  PhD. 


y the  time  you  read  this,  the  Council 
will  have  hosted  what  may  be  the 
first  in  a series  of  forums  unlike  any- 
thing we  have  previously  done.  I wish  I could 
report  on  the  event  itself  but  timing  allows 
only  comment  on  what  is  planned  and  why. 

In  the  February  1996  issue  of  Status  Re- 
port I talked  about  the  new  context  of  pro- 
gram and  service  delivery  in  Alberta  and 
asked  if  a new  vision  was  needed,  not  just 
with  respect  to  people  with  disabilities,  but 
for  all  Albertans.  The  Council  began  asking 
that  question  in  1994  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  reform  in  Alberta  meant  much 
more  than  balancing  the  budget. 


hope  (the  forum)  will 
raise  the  level  of 
understanding  of  the 
changes  government  has 
implemented,  what 
challenges  exist  as  a result, 
and  what  role  adjustments 
will  facilitate  economic  and 
social  development  for  the 
betterment  of  all 
Albertans.’’ 


The  first  paper  produced  to  analyze  re- 
form, A New  Context:  New  Threats,  New 
Opportunities,  did  focus  on  people  with  dis- 
abilities. Contrary  to  what  was  happening 
in  some  sectors,  funding  for  services  for 
people  with  disabilities  remained  un- 
touched— and  even  increased  in  some  ar- 
eas. However,  while  it  has  never  seemed  to 
us  that  there  was  any  deliberate  attempt  to 
neglect  this  group,  it  was  obvious  that 
regionalization  of  service  design  and  deliv- 
ery could  certainly  create  problems  for  some 
people. 

As  we  pondered  the  situation,  we  began 
to  see  that  the  risks  for  people  in  the  new 


Alberta  went  beyond  those  with  disabili- 
ties. Any  group  that  had  typically  sought 
government  assistance  and  intervention  to 
ensure  that  their  citizenship  was  guaranteed 
and  that  opportunities  existed  for  them  to 
exercise  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as 
citizens  was  also  exposed  to  new  risks. 

What  are  those  risks?  In  particular,  we 
identified  the  risk  of  creating  a permanent 
underclass  through  labour  market  polariza- 
tion unlike  anything  we  have  seen  since  the 
inception  of  widespread  social  programs. 
We  also  recognized  the  potential  for  disad- 
vantaged individuals  to  be  excluded  from 
participation  in  society  as  government  re- 
duced its  role  in  facilitating  inclusion.  And 
we  recognized  the  potential  for  resources, 
especially  in  health  care,  to  be  rationed 
inappropriately.  In  our  second  document,^ 
New  Context,  A New  Vision,  we  elaborated 
on  these  concerns  as  we  extended  our  analy- 
sis of  change  in  Alberta.  It  seemed  clear  to 
us  that  devolution  of  government  services 
to  the  voluntary  sector  (e.g.,  regional  au- 
thorities) was  going  to  be  insufficient:  the 
private  sector  would  also  be  asked  to  do 
more. 

Discussions  with  the  business  commu- 
nity quickly  revealed  that  business  saw  its 
role  as  that  of  wealth  generation,  but  not 
wealth  distribution.  Well  respected  business 
people  conceded  that  social  policy  issues 
were  foreign  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
voluntary  sector,  which  is  very  familiar  with 
social  policy  issues,  was  feeling  over- 
whelmed by  the  expectation  that  it  would 
do  more. 

All  of  this  led  to  our  third  document,  W/iat 
will  it  mean  to  be  an  Albertan  in  the  21st 
Century  ?,  which  was  released  this  past  sum- 
mer. Having  determined  that  many  people 
thought  we  were  on  the  right  track  in  our 
analysis  but  really  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  the  information,  we  set  out  to  find  and 
describe  a set  of  core  values  on  which  Al- 
bertans might  be  able  to  build  a new  vision 
of  inclusive  communities,  competitive  com- 
panies, and  equality  of  opportunity.  The 


economic  development  focus  of  govern- 
ment reform  needed  a partner:  social  devel- 
opment. 

In  the  fourth  and  final  document  in  this 
series.  Citizenship,  Opportunity,  Fairness: 
Alberta  in  the  New  Millennium,  we  have 
focused  on  some  key  elements  of  a social 
development  strategy  for  Alberta.  Five 
policy  areas  stand  out  as  deserving  of  atten- 
tion: population  health,  learning,  workplace 
policy,  social  order  and  public  safety,  and 
regional  development.  The  impact  of  each 
of  these  on  the  success  of  economic  devel- 
opment strategies  is  significant. 

Throughout  the  progression  of  this  work 
over  the  past  two  years,  we  have  consist- 
ently sought  validation  of  our  analysis  and 
its  implications  from  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment, voluntary  and  private  sectors.  Each 
sector  has  a somewhat  different  view  of  the 
roles  and  capacity  of  the  other  two  sectors 
to  be  players  in  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment in  Alberta. 

This  brings  us  to  the  forum  mentioned  in 
the  first  paragraph.  It  will  have  brought  to- 
gether selected  individuals  from  each  of  the 
three  sectors  to  begin  a dialogue  on  sector 
roles  and  responsibilities  and  the  capacity 
of  each  sector  to  meet  expectations . W e hope 
it  will  raise  the  level  of  understanding  of  the 
changes  government  has  implemented,  what 
challenges  exist  as  a result,  and  what  role 
adjustments  will  facilitate  economic  and 
social  development  for  the  betterment  of  all 
Albertans.  In  other  words,  how  do  we  as 
Albertans  ensure  that  we  are  part  of  the  Al- 
berta Advantage? 

Eric  Newell  of  Syncrude;  Brian  Bechtel 
of  the  Edmonton  Social  Planning  Council; 
the  Hon.  Halvar  Jonson,  Minister  of  Health; 
Rob  Renner,  Chair  of  the  Standing  Policy 
Committee  on  Community  Services;  and 
Richard  Gwyn,  columnist  for  the  Toronto 
Star  will  have  provided  the  meat  for  a lively 
debate  among  the  50  participants,  facilitated 
by  noted  political  scientist  Allan  Tupper  of 
the  University  of  Alberta. 

More  about  this  in  future.  ♦ 
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Policy  Update 


New  Boards  Announced 


Michener  Board  Selected 

In  September,  Stockwell  Day,  Minister 
of  Family  and  Social  Services,  announced 
the  appointment  of  nine  Albertans  to  the 
newly  formed  Michener  Centre  Board. 

The  board  will  be  responsible  for  over- 
seeing and  directing  the  activities  of 
Michener  Centre,  including  Youngstown 
Home.  Additionally,  the  board  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  developing  a three  year  busi- 
ness plan  and  long-term  plans  for  the  centre. 
The  Alberta  government  will  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  determining  program  direc- 
tion, setting  standards,  monitoring  outcomes 
and  providing  funding. 

The  establishment  of  this  board  is  part  of 
the  overall  reform  to  the  Services  to  Per- 
sons with  Disabilities  (SPD)  program.  Over 
the  next  two  years,  six  regional  manage- 
ment authorities  and  a provincial  authority 
will  be  established  to  plan  and  deliver  serv- 
ices to  adults  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties. “The  community  already  delivers  the 
majority  of  services  to  people  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  and  these  reforms  will 
give  them  more  opportunities  to  plan  and 
deliver  services  that  specifically  meet  the 
needs  of  their  community,”  says  Day. 

Michener  Centre,  located  in  Red  Deer,  is 
an  institution  for  adults  with  developmental 
disabilities  with  an  annual  yearly  budget  of 
$46  million.  Its  population  has  dwindled 
steadily  over  the  years,  primarily  due  to 
deinstitutionalization  and  the  ageing  of  its 
population.  Currently , just  over  500  people 


live  at  the  institution,  compared  to  almost 
1 ,000  five  years  earlier. 

Michener  Centre  staff  will  remain  em- 
ployees of  Family  and  Social  Services. 
Board  members — three  of  which  were 
nominated  by  MLAs  and  six  who  responded 
to  advertisements — have  been  appointed  for 
terms  expiring  in  1999. 

Mental  Health  Advisory  Board 

In  September,  Health  Minister  Halvar 
Jonson  announced  the  appointment  of  ten 
members  to  the  newly  formed  Provincial 
Mental  Health  Advisory  Board,  which  re- 
places the  Provincial  Mental  Health  Board 
established  in  1994.  The  board  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  making  recommendations  to 
Jonson  regarding  the  pace  of  mental  health 
reform  and  what  governance  structures  and 
service  delivery  mechanisms  are  required 
to  ensure  that  Albertans  are  well  served  by 
the  mental  health  system.  The  board  will 
not  be  able  to  implement  new  programs, 
change  existing  programs,  or  reallocate  re- 
sources without  Jonson’ s approval. 

The  appointees,  listed  in  the  box  below, 
include  representatives  from  the  mental 
health  community,  as  well  as  a range  of  geo- 
graphic areas  across  Alberta.  “With  their 
expertise  and  commitment  to  mental  health, 
I will  be  able  to  ensure  that  the  decisions  we 
make  will  be  the  right  ones  for  mental  health 
services  in  Alberta,”  said  Jonson. 

Chair  of  the  board  is  Betty  Schoenhofer 
of  Wetaskiwin.  Schoenhofer,  a special  edu- 


cation teacher,  was  a member  of  the  Pro\  in- 
cial  Mental  Health  Board  .Jonson  consulted 
with  Schoenhofer  in  making  the  appoint- 
ment decisions. 

Transportation  Demand  Study 

Recently,  consumers  and  transportation 
service  providers  have  reported  increased 
demand  for  accessible  transportation.  The 
reason?  Many  believe  that  regionalization 
of  health  services  and  the  ongoing 
deinstitutionalization  of  people  around  the 
province  are  stretching  current  systems  and 
resources.  In  some  instances,  this  increased 
demand  appears  to  be  resulting  in  reduced 
service  for  people  who  have  been  long  time 
registrants  of  accessible  transportation 
services. 

The  Premier’s  Council,  Alberta  Health. 
Family  and  Social  Services,  and  Transpor- 
tation and  Utilities  are  working  collabora- 
tively  on  a study  to  determine  if  the  increased 
demand  for  accessible  services  is  the  direct 
result  of  regionalization  and  deinsti- 
tutionalization. 

Human  Services  Consulting  has  been 
contracted  to  conduct  the  study.  Pilot  sites 
include  Edmonton  (large  urban).  Red  Deer 
(smaller  urban)  and  Coaldale  (rural).  Con- 
sultants will  interview  provincial  and  mu- 
nicipal policy  makers,  transportation  service 
providers,  organizations,  community-based 
service  providers,  and  consumers. 

The  study  will  be  completed  by  Decem- 
ber 1996.  ♦ 


Michener  Centre  Board 


• Alan  Anderton,  Chair,  chartered  accountant,  Red  Deer 

• Garth  Dymond,  lawyer,  Calgary 

• George  Faulder,  community  volunteer,  Edmonton 

• Gerald  Gordey,  community  volunteer,  Willingdon 

• Allan  Hagan,  manager.  Community  and  Family  Social  Services, 
City  of  Edmonton,  Edmonton 

• Mark  Koike,  real  estate  broker,  Edmonton 

• Gordon  Pearce,  consultant,  Calgary 

• Sharon  Rowntree,  community  volunteer,  Lethbridge 

• Barb  Sheppard,  employment  counsellor.  Red  Deer 


Provincial  Mental  Health  Advisory  Board 


• Betty  Schoenhofer,  Chair,  Wetaskiwin 

• Barry  McFarland,  MLA,  Little  Bow 

• Neil  Bunce,  psychiatric  nurse,  Torrington 

• Kathleen  Heinemann,  nurse.  Rocky  Mountain  House 

• Gloria  Laird,  facilitator  with  Services  for  Children,  Edmonton 

• Dr.  William  F.  Otto,  psychiatrist,  Edmonton 

• Dr.  Terrence  C.  Smith,  family  practitioner,  Raymond 

• Donna  Walker,  Schizophrenia  Society  of  Alberta,  St.  Albert 

• Thomas  Lawrence  Williams,  chartered  accountant,  Calgary 

• Penny  Wilson,  psychiatric  nurse,  Calgary 
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Technology 


uisaoiiiTy  weDsnes  wonn  lourmg 


The  “Net”  Benefits 

Cliff  Bridges 


the  Internet  with  the  same  potential 
effectiveness  as  someone  who  is  non- 
disabled. 

The  possibilities  are  endless.  Peo- 
ple can  play  games,  pursue  hobbies, 
shop  for  and  purchase  products, 
“chat”  live  with  others  on-line,  e-mail 
messages  around  the  world  and  ac- 
cess a virtually  endless  amount  of  in- 
formation on  virtually  any  topic. 

One  of  the  Internet’ s more  obvi- 
ous benefits  is  that  individuals  who 
once  believed  they  were  living 
in  isolation  can  become  active 
participants  in  disability-spe- 
cific newsgroups — sort  of 


he  Internet  explosion  has  been  noth- 
ing short  of  remarkable.  In  the  space 
of  a couple  of  years — nothing  more 
than  a blip  in  the  history  of  electronic  com- 
munication— surfing  the  ‘Net  has  changed 
the  way  we  interact  with  the  world  around 
us.  And,  as  the  dust  settles  and  the  implica- 
tions become  clear,  it’s  obvious  that  people 
with  disabilities  are  among  the  greatest  ben- 
eficiaries. 

For  many,  disability — whether  sensory 
or  mobility  related — often  equates  to  lack 
of  social  interaction.  Enter  the  personal  com- 
puter and  the  Internet.  People  who  can’t 
walk,  talk,  see  or  hear  can  all  interface  with 
a personal  computer  and  communicate  on 


ne  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the 
Internet  is  being  able  to  access  the 
World  Wide  Web  and  the  vast 
number  of  websites  it  houses.  Using  a web 
browser  such  as  Netscape  or  Microsoft’s 
Internet  Explorer,  you  can  search  for  relevant 
websites  or  home  pages. 

Depending  on  your  needs,  the  following 
websites  are  all  worth  a visit.  But  keep  in 
mind  that  you’ll  probably  find  they’re  only  a 
starting  point.  The  number  of  sites  is  stagger- 
ing—a search  using  Yahoo,  probably  the  most 
expansive  public  search  tool  on  the  World 
Web  Wide,  yielded  well  over  1 05,000  matches 
with  the  word  disability.  Most  websites  con- 
tain links  to  other  sites.  And  it’s  through  these 
links— surfing,  if  you  will— that  you’ll  eventu- 
ally come  across  the  exact  information  you 
need.- 

A few  final  tips:  website  addresses  are 
case-sensitive  and  one  tiny  error,  either  in 
spelling  or  in  wrong  case,  will  yield  an  error 
message.  As  well,  website  authors  are  noto- 


rioiisly  big  on  graphics.  If  you  want  to  save  time, 
turn  off  the  “auto  load”  images  toggle  switch  in 
your  browser.  This  way,  you  won’t  be  waiting 
minutes— or  longer— for  your  modem  to 
download  a single  page.  Finally,  be  prepared  to 
visit  a lot  of  sites  before  you  find  exactly  what  you 
need.  The  rewards,  however,  are  almost  always 
worth  the  patience  you’ll  need. 

Some  Alberta  Websites 

Glenrose  Rehabilitation  Hospital 
http://www.grhosp.ab.ca 

Besides  giving  an  overview  of  what  this  state-of- 
the-art  facility  does,  this  website  has  good  links 
to  other  rehabilitation/healthcare  resources 
across  North  America. 

Calgary  Council  on  Aging  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  (CAID) 

http://www.freenet.calgary.ab.ca/populati/ 

communit/options/caid.html 

An  information  page  that  provides  links  and  a list 
of  resources. 


Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing  Services 
http://www.hearing-services.ab.ca/ 

An  excellent  beginning  point  when  looking 
for  technical  information  or  support.  Links  to 
most  deaf/hearing  impaired  websites,  includ- 
ing the  Canadian  Hearing  Loss  home  page. 


Some  Canadian  Websites 

The  Adaptive  Technology  Resource  Cen- 
tre, University  of  Toronto 
http://www.utoronto.ca/atrc/ 

This  site  features  excellent  resource  materi- 
als and  links  dealing  with  the  application  of 
technology  in  improving  function,  etc. 

Integrated  Network  of  Disability  Informa- 
tion and  Education  (INDIE) 
http://www.indie.ca 

INDIE  advertises  itself  as  Canada’s  one  stop 
shop  for  disability-related  information.  It  has 
links  to  Canadian  disability  organizations, 
technology  suppliers,  and  more. 
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“cyber  support  networks” — with  members 
from  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Such 
newsgroups,  or  “usenet”  groups,  offer  the 
opportunity  to  share  experiences  and  ob- 
tain support  from  peers  and  professionals. 

Further  support  can  often  be  obtained 
via  the  World  Wide  Web  from  “websites” 
established  by  companies  and  organizations, 
both  large  and  small,  as  well  as  individuals. 
Websites,  toured  electronically  with  soft- 
ware such  as  Netscape  or  Microsoft  Internet 
Explorer,  often  feature  information  or  prod- 
ucts and  services  offered  by  the  creator. 
Usually,  they  also  supply  links  to  other  rel- 
evant websites,  and  with  a single  mouse 
click,  you  can  be  connected  to  a website  a 
country — or  even  a continent — away.  There 
are  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  (perhaps 
even  millions)  of  websites  in  cyberspace, 
and  hundreds  more  come  online  every  day. 

Perhaps  the  Internet’s  greatest  impact  is 
in  levelling  the  playing  field.  On  a level  field, 
people  with  disabilities  can  do  more  than 
mingle  with  other  cybertravellers — they  can 
effectively  compete  on  equal  footing  in  the 
employment  arena. 


“The  Internet  and  e-mail  have  had  no 
small  effect  on  me,”  says  Brooks  Davies,  a 
California-based  writer.  “Because  of  them, 
I’ve  become  a self-employed  freelancer, 
even  though  as  a C5  quadriplegic  1 can’t 
grasp  even  a single  piece  of  paper.” 

Davies,  who  u.ses  Dragon  Dictate  (voice 
recognition  software)  to  interface  with  her 
computer,  uses  the  Internet  extensively  to 
conduct  research  for  articles,  make  contacts 
and  ship  her  work.  “It’s  enormously  easier 
than  dealing  with  messages,  answering 
machines  and  phone  tag  with  all  the  differ- 
ent time  zones,”  she  explains.  “E-mail  and 
the  Internet  allow  me  the  possibility  of  work- 
ing at  home  and  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
succeed  amidst  all  the  chaos  inherent  in  liv- 
ing with  disability.  My  friends  think  I’ve 
been  home  all  day,  busy  in  my  room.  But 
really.  I’ve  travelled  the  world.” 

The  Internet  also  holds  a wealth  of  po- 
tential for  disability  organizations.  Ian 
Kershaw,  Executive  Director  of  Calgary’s 
Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing  Services  (DHHS), 
has  been  exploiting  that  potential  for  some 
time  now.  “As  a professional  working  in 


the  not-for-profit  sector,  the  challenge  is 
always  one  of  doing  more  with  less.”  says 
Kershaw.  "1  believe  that  working  smarter 
rather  than  harder  is  the  answer,  and  here 
technology  in  the  form  of  the  Internet  comes 
to  mind.  I find  all  elements  of  the  Internet  of 
value,  and  having  been  iinoKed  with  elec- 
tronic mail  as  far  back  as  1 985. 1 ha\  e seen 
substantial  changes  for  the  better.” 

Kershaw  maintains  his  organization's 
website  and  gives  Internet  workshops  to 
other  community  groups.  He  uses  the 
Internet  for  a multitude  of  tasks,  including 
sending  a weekly  bulletin  to  all  staff,  board 
members  and  funders. 

He  cites  one  example  of  Internet  use  be- 
ing particularly  effective.  Recently.  DHHS 
and  similar  organizations  took  an  active  role 
in  advising  a travelling  federal  task  force  on 
disability  issues.  “Members  of  our  commu- 
nity across  Canada  kept  each  other  abreast 
and  one  step  ahead  of  the  task  force  through 
the  use  of  the  Internet.  With  .several  mes- 
sages taking  place  each  day,  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  respond  as  effectively  as 
we  did  were  it  not  for  e-mail.” 


TenTen  Sinclair  Housing  Inc. 
http://www.tenten.mb.ca 

The  site,  located  in  Winnipeg,  is  worth  a visit 
for  its  wealth  of  information  and  expertise  on 
independent  living  solutions. 

MS  Society  of  Canada 
http://www.mssoc.ca 

This  site  features  as  much  MS-related  infor- 
mation as  you’ll  find  anywhere.  Read  the  lat- 
est newsletter,  find  out  about  the  latest 
research,  and  travel  some  links  around  the 
globe. 

The  Ability  Network 

http://www.nstn.ca/cybermall/ 

disability.html 

The  Ability  Network  publishes  a cross-dis- 
ability magazine.  You  can  read  the  latest  is- 
sue and  more  at  this  website. 

Amputee  Home  Page 

http://vanbc.wimsey.com/~lgregson/ 

index.html 

Resources,  support  mechanisms  and  links 
for  amputees. 


Internet  Mental  Health  Network 
http://www.mentalhealth.com/ 

This  site  describes  itself  as  a free  encyclopedia 
of  mental  health  information. 

Other  Sites 

Disabled  Peoples’  International 
http://www.dpi.org/indextxt.html 

DPI  is  a worldwide  organization  that  focuses 
mainly  on  disability  and  human  rights  issues. 

NCSA  Mosaid  Access  Page 
http://bucky.aa.uic.edu/ 

This  site  provides  an  excellent  overview  as  to 
how  people  with  disabilities  can  use  the  Internet 
and  World  Wide  Web. 

The  Trace  Center 
http://www.traCe.wisc.edu/ 

The  Trace  Center,  located  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison,  focuses  on  improving  ac- 
cessibility of  computers  and  information  systems 
to  people  with  disabilities.  The  Center’s  website 
contains  a staggering  amount  of  information  and 
links,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  databases  on 
assistive  devices  and  adaptive  technology. 


EASI  (Equal  Access  to  Software  & Information) 
http://rit.edu/~easi/ 

EASI  provides  information  about  software  and 
technologies  geared  towards  use  by  people 
with  disabilities. 

Todd  Simkin’s  home  page 

http://darwin.clas.virginia.edu/~tms4s/ 

deaf.html 

Todd,  a grad  student,  has  managed  to  com- 
pile an  impressive  home  page  dealing  with 
deafness.  There  are  links  to  virtually  every 
other  deaf  resource  on  the  net. 

Author's  Choice 

Yahoo’s  Disability  Section 

http://yahoo.com/society_and_culture/ 

disabilities/ 

Yahoo  is  the  original  public  web  search  vehi- 
cle. This  is  Yahoo’s  specialized  section  on 
disability.  It’s  simply  the  best  source  for  dis- 
ability-related links  you’ll  find.  Links  are  cat- 
egorized by  disability  type,  and  the  linked  sites 
are  located  everywhere  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing Canada.  If  ybu  want  it,  this  is  probably  the 
best  place  to  start.  ♦ 
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Another  organization  that  has  discovered 
the  blessings  of  the  Internet  is  the  Canadian 
Paraplegic  Association  (CPA).  Larry 
Pempeit,  Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation 
(North)  for  CPA’s  Alberta  Division,  is  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Internet  use.  “In  the 
last  six  months,  F ve  begun  to  use  the  Internet 
for  its  formal  capabilities,”  says  Pempeit.  “I 
now  regularly  send  letters  and  documents 
around  Canada  at  no  cost  to  myself  or  the 
organization  I work  for . We  ’ re  realizing  it  ’ s 
more  cost-effective  and  time  efficient  to  e- 
mail.” 

But  Pempeit  feels  that  CPA  has  only 
scratched  the  tip  of  the  Internet  iceberg. 
“Within  the  next  few  years,  I expect  that  the 
Internet  will  be  nearly  as  essential  as  the 
phone,”  he  says.  “We  at  CPA  are  now  look- 
ing at  developing  home  pages  that  will  pro- 
vide generic  information,  as  well  as 
newsletters,  specialized  program  informa- 
tion and  e-mail  capability.  The  future,  for 
us,  may  even  include  on-line  counselling 
services.” 

All  this  could  be  leaving  the  novice  ask- 
ing the  question,  “What  does  all  this  cost?” 
The  answer  is  that  it  really  doesn’t  cost  that 
much.  There’ s currently  a wealth  of  Internet 
service  providers,  and  with  telecommuni- 
cation giants  such  as  Canada’s  phone  com- 
panies now  in  the  picture,  prices  are 
extremely  reasonable.  Expect  to  pay  as  lit- 


tle as  $120  a year  for  up  to  30  hours  of 
Internet  use  a month.  As  well,  there  are 
“freenets”  springing  up  in  communities 
across  the  country  (Calgary  and  Edmonton 
included).  Ereenets  offer  some  access  to  the 
Internet  for  free  or  for  a nominal  charge.  Be 
warned — their  popularity  makes  a busy  sig- 
nal at  certain  times  of  the  day  a very  real 
possibility. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  matter  of  the  ini- 
tial investment  for  a computer.  A worthy 
machine,  either  PC  or  Mac-based,  will  run 
you  at  least  $1,500  dollars.  And  to  ensure 
it’ s not  obsolete  in  a year’ s time,  it’ s best  to 
buy  as  much  computer — and  modem — as 
you  can  afford. 

Aside  from  initial  investment,  there  are 
other  problems  with  the  Internet.  In  particu- 
lar, many  websites  are  often  inaccessible  to 
people  with  sensory  disabilities.  Designed 
more  often  than  not  with  elaborate  graph- 
ics, many  websites  lack  accompanying  text. 
Simply  put,  you  can’ t convert  a graphic  into 
speech  through  a synthesizer,  which  leaves 
blind  cybertravellers  in  the  lurch.  Another 
burgeoning  trend  is  building  audio  files  into 
websites.  Without  the  accompanying  text, 
the  deaf  user  (for  that  matter,  the  user  with- 
out a sound  card)  also  finds  himself  left  out. 

Alas,  there  are  few  rules  or  standards 
governing  what  people  can — or  can’t — use 
or  put  on  the  Internet.  But  it’ s been  said  that 


High  fell  Diet  Aids  Kids  ¥iilh  Epilepsy 


□ diet  rich  in  fatty  foods,  such  as 
cream  and  butter,  appears  to  limit 
the  number  of  seizures  experi- 
enced by  youngsters  who  have  epilepsy. 

The  Ketogenic  diet,  first  developed 
in  the  1920s,  has  undergone  testing  at 
British  Columbia’s  Children’s  Hospital 
in  Vancouver. 

The  diet  contains  about  90  percent 
fat,  small  quantities  of  protein  and  veg- 
etables with  almost  no  starch  or  sugars. 

One  participant,  a two  year  old  child, 
is  reported  to  have  had  only  three  minor 
seizures  in  the  nine  month  period  he’s 
been  on  the  diet.  Prior  to  being  intro- 
duced to  the  diet,  he  was  having  more 
than  1 00  minor  seizures  and  two  to  five 
major  seizures  per  day — and  drugs  de- 


signed to  help  limit  the  seizures  were  hav- 
ing no  effect  at  all. 

Experts  who  have  tested  the  diet  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland  claim  that  about  50%  of  chil- 
dren with  uncontrollable  epilepsy  ben- 
efit from  the  diet.  The  majority  of  those 
who  do  benefit  are  able  to  go  off  the  diet 
after  two  years  and  live  seizure-free  with- 
out drugs. 

Careful  weighing  of  food  is  important 
to  prevent  children  from  gaining  weight. 
Vitamins  and  minerals  are  provided  in 
supplements,  as  is  just  enough  protein  to 
grow  on. 

The  diet  was  largely  spurned  in  the 
1940s  with  the  development  of  anti- 
convulsant drugs.  ♦ 


advocacy  is  one  of  the  best  defenses  against 
being  left  out.  And  if  the  Internet  has  proven 
itself  adept  in  one  area,  it  is  bringing  to- 
gether people  with  similar  interests.  Groups 
that  find  websites  inaccessible  could  mount 
some  opposition  (some  probably  already 
are).  One  suggestion  that’s  been  put  for- 
ward is  to  lobby  companies  producing 
website  creation  software  (such  as  Adobe’ s 
PageMill)  to  encourage  website  authors, 
through  documentation,  to  consider  the 
needs  of  all  users,  including  those  with  sen- 
sory impairments. 


^^Some  advocates  say 
that  the  Internet  is  even 
tearing  down  long- 
standing attitudinal 
barriers  by  letting  able- 
bodied  people  develop  a 
comfort  zone  with 
disability.’’ 


There  are  other  criticisms  of  the  Internet. 
Foremost  among  these  is  that  some  people 
become  dependent  on  it  to  satisfy  their  need 
to  socialize,  which  they  do  without  seeing 
or  talking  to  others  in  person.  In  other  words, 
people  who  heavily  rely  on  it  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  losing  valuable  interaction  and  peo- 
ple skills.  The  axiom  “everything  in  mod- 
eration” is  no  doubt  applicable. 

But  by  far,  the  Internet’s  drawbacks 
would  appear  to  be  outweighed  by  its  bot- 
tom line  benefits  as  a tool  of  communica- 
tion. In  cyberspace,  all  are  equals,  and 
disability  need  not  even  be  mentioned.  Some 
advocates  say  that  the  Internet  is  even  tear- 
ing down  long-standing  attitudinal  barriers 
by  letting  able-bodied  people  develop  a com- 
fort zone  with  disability. 

One  such  advocate  is  Jo  Churcher,  Co- 
ordinator of  Electronic  Collections  at  the 
Canadian  National  Library  for  the  Blind.  In 
a recent  interview  with  Disability  Today 
magazine,  Churcher  spoke  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  Internet  as  a tool  of  enlightenment: 
“It  gives  a non-disabled  participant  a sim- 
ple and  comfortable  way  of  learning  that 
blindness  and  other  forms  of  disabilities 
don’t,  in  themselves,  set  people  apart  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.”  ♦ 
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Housing 


CMHC  Announces  HexHousing  Winners 

Cliff  Bridges 


□ 


he  Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  (CMHC)  recently  an- 
nounced the  regional  winners  from 
its  FlexHousing  Design  Competition,  which 
is  aimed  at  encouraging  the  development  of 
housing  that  accommodates  the  life  changes 
of  one  occupant  or  the  varying  needs  of  new 
occupants. 

Winners  were  selected  from  each  of  five 
areas  in  Canada  in  three  categories:  single- 
detached,  horizontal  multiples  (such  as  semi- 
detached, row  and  duplex),  and  low-rise 
apartment  buildings.  Each  winner  has  been 
awarded  $5,000  to  help  with  the  costs  of 
further  developing  their  winning  design. 
Then,  early  next  year,  a national  winner  in 
each  of  the  three  categories  will  be  selected 
and  featured  in  leading-edge  housing  dem- 
onstrations. 

Among  the  winners  is  Edmonton  archi- 
tect Ron  Wickman.  Wickman,  son  of  Lib- 
eral ML  A Percy  Wickman,  took  top  honours 
in  two  categories  in  the  Prairies  and  N.  W.T. 
region  (see  next  page). 

CMHC  judged  entries  in  the  national 
competition  based  on  a design’s  ability  to 
easily — and  economically — allow  adapta- 
tions for  life’s  changes.  Examples  of  flex- 
ible design  features  in  the  winning 


submissions. 


hich 

would 


FlexHousing  Winners 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA/YUKON  REGION 
Low  Rise  Apartment  Category:  Norgate  House 
Design  Group  and  Innovative  Housing— 36-unit, 
four  story  apartment  building 
Horizontal  Multiple  Category:  no  winner 
Single  Detached  Category:  no  winner 

PRAIRIES/NWT  REGION 
Low  Rise  Apartment  Category:  no  winner 
Horizontal  Multiple  Category:  Finalta  Designs 
Inc.— three  unit,  V-shaped  townhouse  complex 
Single  Detached  Category:  Finalta  Designs 
Inc.— expandable  two-story,  two  bedroom  house 

ONTARIO  REGION 

Low  Rise  Apartment  Category:  no  winner 
Horizontal  Multiple  Category:Nouvelle  Corpora- 
tion-two unit,  three  story,  semi-detached  duplex 
Single  Detached  Category:  The  Design  Work- 
shop-expandable, accessible,  automated  two- 


story  brick  home 

QUEBEC  REGION 

Low  Rise  Apartment  Category:  Stephane 
HAZANE  Architects— one  or  two  bedroom  condos 
with  removable/movable  interior  walls 
Horizontal  Multiple  Category:Anobid  Construc- 
tion-three story  unit  that  can  be  built  as  triplex, 
duplex  or  single  detached  depending  on  demand 
Single  Detached  Category:  No  winner. 

ATLANTIC  REGION 

Low  Rise  Apartment  Category:  no  winner 
Horizontal  Multiple  Category:Karwood  Estates/ 
Gregg  Construction— senior’s  complex  with 
wheelchair  adaptable  units 
Single  Detached  Category:  Radiant  Homes/ 
ABRI  Sustainable  ShelterTechnology— two  bed- 
room home  with  attic  designed  for  one  bedroom 
suite  expansion 


be  incorporated  at  the  time  of  construction, 
include  structural  framework  for  cabinets 
that  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  pre-wiring  for 
home  automation  and  information  devices, 
and  space  for  maneuvering  mobility  aids. 

While  such  features  are  becoming  more 
common  in  new  housing,  other  features  in 
some  winning  submissions  are  truly  inno- 
vative: a storage  closet  in  the  same  spot  on 
three  levels,  all  of  which  could  easily  be 
converted  to  an  elevator  to  accommodate  a 
person’s  wheelchair;  condo  interior  walls 
that  can  be  moved  or  removed;  an  attic  that 
is  pre-wired  and  plumbed  for  a suite. 

CMHC  developed  the  contest  in  response 
to  the  fact  that  renovations  for  improved 
access  are  often  costly  and  complicated 
when  implemented  after  original  constmction. 

“The  housing  market  is  changing  to  adapt 
to  the  current  and  future  needs  of  today’s 
homeowner  and  renter,”  says  Tom  Parker, 
CMHC  project  officer.  “We  staged  this  com- 
petition to  see  what  Canadian  builders  and 
developers  were  doing  in  the  area  of  adapt- 
able housing  and  to  bring  forward  new  de- 
sign ideas.  We  were  delighted  with  the 


ingenuity  we  saw  and  we  were  impressed 
that  industry  recognizes  that  the  market  for 
affordable,  adaptable,  and  marketable  hous- 
ing is  growing  fast.” 

Parker  adds  that  the  key  to  FlexHous- 
ing— a term  coined  by  CMHC — is  address- 
ing accessibility  issues  for  people  with  all 
sorts  of  disabilities:  mobility,  sensory  and 
cognitive.  Although  FlexHousing  designs 
may  not  originally  have  baiTier  free  access 
or  tactile  security  systems,  the  potential  for 
including  these  features  must  be  there  with- 
out considerable  limitation  or  cost. 

“A  house  with  these  features  would  be 
the  choice  for  people  who  face  an  uncertain 
future,  rather  than  a house  that  can’ t change 
to  suit  new  needs  without  a lot  of  expense 
and  difficulty,”  says  Parker.  “This  group  of 
people  not  only  includes  seniors  and  per- 
sons with  disabilities,  but  just  about  all  of 
us.  FlexHousing  is  about  greater  opportu- 
nity for  everyone  to  remain  in  his  or  her 
own  home,  no  matter  how  much  their  physi- 
cal circumstances  change  over  time.” 

A free  information  flyer  is  available  by 
calling  1-800-668-CMHC.  ♦ 
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Ron  Widcman:  Designs  On  Accessibility 


Edmonton  architect  Ron  Wickman:  “I  would 
like  to  be  known  as  an  architect  that  pushes 
this  side  of  architecture.  ” 

or  Edmonton  architect  Ron 
Wickman,  winning  awards  for  in- 
novative housing  is  becoming  some- 
what of  a habit. 

Last  year,  Wickman’ s company,  Finalta 
Designs  Inc.,  won  an  affordable  housing 
competition  sponsored  by  the  City  of  Ed- 
monton for  his  design  of  a triplex  that  con- 
tained a fully  accessible,  700  square  foot 
suite.  Last  month,  Finalta  was  a double  win- 
ner in  CMHC’  s country- wide  FlexHousing 
Competition. 

Wickman’ s entries  took  top  honours  in 
the  single  detaehed  and  horizontal  multiple 
categories  for  the  Prairies/NWT  region. 
CMHC  has  awarded  the  Dalhousie-trained 
architect  $10,000  to  further  develop  the  de- 
signs and  submit  them  for  the  final  segment 
of  the  competition,  where  they’ll  be  judged 
against  entries  from  the  other  four  regions 
of  the  country. 

The  single  detached  design  is  an 
expandable  home  with  begins  with  a two 
bedroom,  two  story  dwelling  with  a detached 
garage.  The  home  has  a multitude  of  acces- 


sibility features:  contrasting  colours  at  key 
places  such  as  stair  treads,  adjustable  coun- 
ter heights,  and  a reinforced  shaft  for  a lift 
or  elevator  that  funetions  as  a closet  until 
installation.  In  addition,  as  the  need  for  more 
space  arises,  the  spaee  between  the  house 
and  the  garage  can  easily  be  bridged  with  a 
two  story  addition. 

“I  even  surprised  myself  when  it  was  all 
said  and  done  and  put  on  paper,”  says 
Wickman.  “If  we  built  it  as  a starter  home,  it 
could  grow  in  a myriad  of  ways  to  accom- 
modate a family  of  three  to  twelve  people.” 
He  adds  that  Habitat  for  Humanity,  a non- 
profit group  that  builds  houses  with  volun- 
teered labour  and  materials  for  families  in 
need,  is  interested  in  the  house  because  of 
its  potential  for  expansion. 

Wickman  is  equally  enthusiastic  about 
his  second  winning  design,  a horseshoe- 
shaped, two  story  triplex  that  features  open 
floor  plans,  pre-wiring  for  home  automa- 
tion and  pre-built  elevator  shafts  that  func- 
tion as  closets  until  needed.  “What  I like 
about  this  project  is  I guess  what  I call  the 
social  or  community  aspect,”  he  says.  “It 
increases  the  density  slightly  but  looks  very 
much  like  a duplex . It  provides  a great  court- 


yard space  where  everything  is  designed  to 
maximize  privacy  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
soeialize.” 

Wickman  says  he  found  the  competition 
to  be  challenging  because  CMHC  expected 
entrants  to  consider  a multitude  of  factors 
beyond  accessibility  in  the  design  stage, 
including  energy  efficiency,  affordability, 
sustainability  (how  environmentally 
friendly  the  house  is)  and  future  expansion. 
“They  threw  every  kind  of  innovative  con- 
cept at  you,  and  our  job  as  entrants  was  to 
come  up  with  a logical  solution.  What  I tried 
to  do  was  create  the  best  balance  between 
all  of  those  elements,  rather  than  keying  in 
on  a couple.” 

But  clearly,  Wickman — who  is  the  son 
of  Percy  Wickman,  a long-time  Edmonton 
politician  who  uses  a wheelchair — is  com- 
mitted to  aecessibility  above  all.  “The  rea- 
son I got  interested  in  architeeture  in  the 
first  place  was  the  accessibility — the  bar- 
rier free  aspect — and  trying  to  make  a build- 
ing’s environment  more  accessible  to 
persons  with  disabilities. 

“The  four  years  that  I spent  in  architec- 
ture school  led  me  to  a thesis  which  was 
basically  all  about  creating  houses  that  can 


Future  expandibility — Wickman ’s  winning  design  in  the  single  detached  category  features 
a main  dwelling  and  garage  that  can  be  easily  and  economically  bridged  with  an  addition 
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also  be  inclusive  of  persons  with  disabili- 
ties. So  what’s  been  nice  is  that  these  com- 
petitions have  really  allowed  me  to  test 
theories  that  I created  when  1 was  going  to 
school.” 

Wickman  adds  that  his  other  primary  area 
of  interest  is  inner  city  urban  renewal.  He’d 
like  to  see  Edmonton’s  inner  city  area  revi- 
talized so  that  families  would  move  back 
there;  he  believes  that  all  cities  would  be 
safer  if  their  core  areas  were  populated  with 
families. 

In  winning  these  latest  awards,  Wickman 
has  further  established  his  reputation  as  an 
architect  with  a social  conscience.  What  are 
his  rewards  for  doing  so?  “It  isn’t  terribly 
rewarding  financially,”  he  concedes,  but 
adds  there  are  other  benefits. 

“It’s  a lot  of  fun  for  me.  It’s  something  I 
find  very  rewarding  when  I do  come  up  with 
solutions  and  ideas  that  are  innovative.  I 
would  like  to  be  known  as  an  architect  that 
pushes  this  side  of  architecture — and  there  Focus  on  community — Wickman ’s  winning  design  in  the  horizontal  multiple  category  is  a 

doesn’t  seem  to  be  a lot  of  architects  doing  U-shaped  triplex  with  the  three  units  surrounding  a sheltered  courtyard 

that.”  ♦ 


New  Housing  Projects  Designed  For  People  with  Disabilities,  Seniors 


0WO  new  adult  assisted-living  community  housing  projects 
are  being  built  in  the  Edmonton  area. 

Parkview,  which  is  under  construction  in  Spruce 
Grove,  will  have  160  private  suites.  St.  Michael’s  Manor,  which 
will  be  constructed  in  central  Edmonton,  will  have  85  suites. 
Each  location  will  offer  a choice  of  three  suite  sizes,  all  with  a 
private  bath,  (wheelchair  accessible  showers  will  be  on  each 
floor).  While  a stove  and  refrigerator  will  be  provided,  residents 
will  bring  their  own  furnishings  and  decorations  to  complement 
their  lifestyle. 

Both  facilities  will  be  operated  by  St. 

Michael’s  Healthcare  Services  of  Ed- 
monton. 

Eileen  Fedor,  Director  of  Assisted 
Living  for  St.  Michael’s,  says  that  both 
Parkview  and  St.  Michael’s  Manor  will 
provide  a secure,  safe,  private  environ- 
ment for  adults  with  physical  disabilities 
or  chronic  conditions,  as  well  as  seniors. 

Both  complexes  will  be  barrier  free, 
wheelchair  accessible  and  will  incorpo- 
rate ergonomic  design  throughout.  A 
state-of-the-art  voice-to-voice  nurse  call 
system  and  24  hour  staffing  means  that 
someone  will  always  be  available  should 
an  emergency  arise.  There  will  be  assist- 


ance as  required  for  anything  from  meals  to  activities  of  daily 
living.  Couples  are  welcome,  as  are  small  pets. 

Other  features  and  amenities  built  into  the  facilities  will  in- 
clude wheelchair  accessible  showers,  hot  therapy  pool,  supine 
bathing,  nursing  care,  hairdressers,  tuck  shop,  games  room,  rec- 
reation, nutritious  meals,  cable  TV,  parking,  and  a dining  room 
for  private  functions.  Parkview  will  also  have  a private  chapel. 

For  further  information,  call  457- 1 600,  473-562 1 or  toll-free 
1-800-472-6169.  ♦ 


Artist’s  conception  of  Parkx’iew 
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Seminars,  symposia,  conferences,  meetings 


Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


The  Capital  Health  Authority  presents  Al- 
berta’s Continuing  Care  Best  Practices  2nd 
Annual  Workshop.  Friday,  November  15, 
1996,  at  the  Fantasyland  Hotel  in  Edmon- 
ton. Theme:  achieving  innovation  in  insti- 
tutional and  community-based  continuing 
care  practices.  Contact:  Sheila  Mireau  at 
403/492-6868. 

The  University  of  Calgary  Faculty  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  presents  Managing  Ill- 
ness and  Disability  in  the  Workplace. 
November  20,  1996  at  the  Westin  Hotel  in 


Calgary.  Theme:  a multidisclipinary  ap- 
proach to  effectively  address  the  workplace 
issues  of  the  ill  or  disabled  worker.  Contact: 
U of  Cat  403/220-2877. 

The  Calgary  Learning  Centre  presents  an 
evening  discussion  and  full-day  workshop 
on  attention  deficit  disorder.  January  30  - 
31,  1997,  at  the  Calgary  Learning  Centre. 
Theme:  presentations  by  Dr.  Edward  M. 
Hallowell,  Director  of  the  Hallowell  Center 
for  Cognitive  and  Emotional  Health,  Con- 
cord, MA.  Contact:  686-9300. 


is  your  association  or  agency  sponsoring  a provin- 
cial or  national  conference  or  workshop?  If  so,  please 
forward  the  pertinent  information  to: 

The  Premier's  Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities 

250, 11044  - 82  Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G  0T2 
Tel:  422-1095  (Edmonton) 
or  1-800-272-8841  (rest  of  Alberta) 

Fax:  422-9691 

E-mail:  pcspd@planet.eon.net 


Rick  Hansen:  Ten  Years  After 


The  Man  In  Motion:  still  rolling  along 


n August  25,  1986,  Man  In  Motion 
Rick  Hansen  departed  Cape  Spear, 

Newfoundland,  to  start  the  final 

7,800  kilometre  leg  of  his  world  tour. 

This  August,  Hansen  kicked  off  a tenth 
anniversary  to  celebrate  the  completion  of 
the  epic  journey,  the  legacy  of  which  re- 
mains intact  in  the  form  of  a $24  million 
fund  that  supports  disability-related  pro- 
grams across  Canada. 

During  the  tenth  anniversary,  Hansen 
will  revisit  many  of  the  stops  along  the  way 
of  his  Canadian  leg.  He’s  also  expected  to 
announce  several  new  initiatives. 

In  the  next  months,  we’  11  hear  more  about 
the  formation  of  the  Rick  Hansen  Centre  at 
the  Universityof  British  Columbia.  This 
Centre  wil  combine  the  Man  In  Motion 
Foundation,  the  Rick  Hansen  National  Fel- 
low Programme,  the  Disability  Resource 
Centre,  the  Life  Skills  Motivation  Centre 


and  Rick  Hansen  Enterprises.  We’  11  also 
hear  more  about  Hansen’ s efforts  to  have 
the  International  Olympic  Committee 
accept  the  men’s  and  women’s  800  and 
1500  metre  wheelchair  races  as  full  medal 
events  (wheelchair  races  have  been  dem- 
onstration events  up  to  this  point).  A de- 
cision by  the  IOC  is  expected  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

In  addition,  look  for  an  announcement 
on  the  Man  In  Motion  Tenth  Anniversary 
Neurotrauma  Initiative.  This  plan  would 
see  provincial  and  federal  governments 
apply  a portion  of  fines  levied  for  certain 
motor  vehicle  infractions,  such  as  speed- 
ing, to  programs  that  support  research, 
rehabilitation  and  prevention  of  spinal 
cord  and  brain  injuries. 

Hansen’s  28,000  kilometre,  34  coun- 
try world  tour  took  almost  two  years  to 
complete.  ♦ 


